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[ N°LI. ] Saturday, Fan. 21. 1786. 


To the AUTHOR of the LOUNGER. 


SIR, 
WAS much pleafed with one of your late papers, publifhed on the 
laft day of laft year, in which you fuggefted feveral ufes that 
might be made of a recollection of paft events, and of a proper con- 
fideration of the power of Time. 

The neglect of the improvement of time is an evil of which every 
moralift has complained, on which therefore it were prefumption in 
me to attempt to enlarge. But, without repeating what has been fo 
often and fo well faid on its wafte or its abufe, permit me to take 
notice of that forgetfulnefs of its progrefs,, which affeéts the conduc 
and deportment of fo many in the different relations of life. In mat- 
ters of ferious concern, we cannot violate the rights of time without 
rendering ourfelves unhappy; in objects of fmaller importance, we 
cannot withdraw from its jurifdiction without making ourfelves ridi- 
culous. Its progrefs, however, is unfortunately very apt to be un- 
noticed by ourfelves, to whom its daily motion is gradual and imper- 
ceptible; but by others it will hardly fail to be marked, and they 
will expect a behaviour fuitable to the character it fhould ftamp upon 
us. ‘ 
How often do the old forget the period at which they are arrived, 
and keep upa behaviour fuitable, or perhaps only excufable to that 
which they have long ago pafled? We fee every day fexagenary beaux, 
and gray-haired rakes, who mix with the gay and the diflipated of 
the prefent time, and pride themfelves on the want of that thought 
and ferioufnefs which years alone, if not wifdom, fhould have taught 
them. This is the pitiful ambition of the weak and the profligate; 
who, unable to attain the refpect due to virtue, or the credit of ufe- 
fulnefs, wifh to fhow the vigour of their minds, and the foundnefs of 
their conftitutions, at a late period of life, by fupporting a character of 
folly or licentioufnefs, But they fhould be told, that they generally fail 
in their object, contemptible as it is; the world only allows them credit 
for an attempt at follies, for an affectation of vice. “ What a fine 
“* wicked old dog your father is !”—faid a young fellow, in my hear- 
ing, at the door of a tavern a few nights ago. “ Why, yes,” replied 
his companion, with a tone of fang froid, “* he would if he could.” 

In the other fex, | confefs I feel myfelf more inclined to make al- 
lowance for thofe rebels againft time, who with to extend the period 
of youth beyond its natural duration, The empire of beauty is a 
diftinction fo flattering, and its refignation makes fo mortifying a 
change in the ftate of its poffeffor, that 1 am not much furprifed if 
fhe who has once enjoyed it, tries every art to prolongther reign, This 
indulgence, however, is only due to thofe who have no other part to 
perform, no other character to fupport. She who is a wife or a mo- 
ther, has other objects to which her attention may be turned, from 
which her refpectability may be drawn, I cannot therefore eafily par- 
don thofe whom we fee at public places, the rivals of their daughters, 
with the airy gait, the flaunting drefs, and the playful giggle of fif- 
teen. As to shofe elderly ladies who continue to haunt the fcenes of 
their early amufements, who fometimes exhibit themfelves there in all 
the gay colours of youth and fafhion, like thofe unnatural fruit-trees 
that bloffom in December, I am difpofed rather to pity than to blame 
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them, In thus attending the triumphs of beauty, they may be of the 
fame ufe with the monitor who followed the Roman heroes in their 
triumphal proceffions, to put them in mind, amidft the fhouts of the 
people, and the parade of conqueft, that, for all their glory, they 
were ftill but men. 

But the progrefs of time isas often anticipated as it is forgotten, and 
youth ufurps the privileges of age as frequently as age would retain 
the privileges of youth. At no period, perhaps, was this prematurity 
of behaviour more confpicuous than at prefent. We have boys dif- 
courfing politics, arguing metaphyfics, and fupporting infidelity, at 
an age little beyond that when they ufed to be playing at taw and 
leap-frog. Nor are thefe the moft hurtful of their pretenfions, In 
vice, as in felf-importance, they contrive to get beyond “ the ignorant 
““nrefent time;” and, at the years of boyifhnefs, to be perfect men in 
licentioufnefs and debauchery. It is much the fame with the young 
people of the female world. Girls who formerly ufed to be found in 
the nurfery, are now brought forward to all the prerogatives of wo- 
manhood, To figure at public places, to be gallanted at public walks, 
to laugh and talk loud at both, to have all the airs, and all the eafe of 
a fine lady, are now the acquirements of mifles who, in my younger 
days, Mr Lounger, were working their famplers, learning white-feam, 
or were allowed to fpoil a mince-pie, by way of an exercife in pattry: 
and it is no uncommon thing, now-a-days, to fee in the corner of a 
ball-room at mid-night, leaning on the arm of her partner, and now 
and then anfwering fome of his {peeches with a rap of her fan, the 
fame ungrown girl who, nota great many years ago, would have 
curtefy’d to the company, kifled Papa and Mamma, and gone to bed 
fupperlefs between eight and nine in the evening. In both fexes, the 
“ ingenuus pudor,” the becoming modefty and referve, which were 
formerly the moft pleafing chara¢teriftics of youth, feem now to be 
exploded: they have forgot to blufh; and the prefent rule of man- 
ners is fuch, that their parents do not blufh for them. I confefs, 
Sir, it is not without fome indignation that 1 frequently fee fathers 
and mothers fmiling with complacency and pride on their children, for 
faying and doing things for which, in my time, they would have 
been turned out of the room, But Lam an old man, apt, perhaps, 
to complain and be peevifh, That I may not incur the other charge 
of the poet, the garrulity of age, 1 beg leave to conclude, by affuring 
you thatI am, Sir, your admirer and humble fervant, 





SENEX, 


After the feverity of Senex’s reprehenfion of the prefent times, on 
which he certainly has not looked with a favourable eye, it may be a 
relief to my readers, to read a letter of a lighter fort, received from 
another correfpondent, from whom the fame Paper to which Senex re- 
fers has drawn the following propofal. 





To the Author of the LOUNGER. 


SIR, 
I Had the honour of reading your Paper for the New-year, fetting 
forth the natural reflections to which that returning period fhould 
give rife, and the moral ufes of the recolleétion of paft events, 1 am 
one, Sir, not much given to ferious reflections, yet | acknowledge the 
ufe of remembrance, provided it does not go back an unreafonable 
time, and takes in only a certain fet of events. I have long been an 
attendant and admirer of the fafhionable world; and do not, indeed, 
think 
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think it worth my while to carry my philofophy down to the lower or- 
ders of the people. Of the fafhionable world, | prefume | need not 
inform you, Sir, that the new-year does not begin at the 1ft of Ja- 
nuary; it ufed to be computed from the 18th; but this year, from 
fome particular incidents, it is not, | believe, intended that it fhould 
begin fo early, About the beginning of February, people will think 
of dating the commencement of the new-year, and may perhaps in- 
dulge the propenfity you fuppofe, to recollect the events of the old. 
Of this, perfons of fafhion have the greater need, that their years fuffer 
an interruption unknown to the natural; they exift merely, in a ftate 
of oblivion, in the country, for five or fix months of fummer and au- 
tumn; and may therefore be very well fuppoied to forget the tranf- 
actions of the laft year, which ended fo long a while before the prefent 
began. 1 would propofe, Sir, to help their memories by a fort of mo- 
ral Memorandum-book, which | doubt not, as you are a philofopher 
and a moralift, will meet with your approbation. My memorandum- 
book, however, will confift chiefly of things which they muft remem- 
ber to forget. 1 fubjoin a few of the propofed Memoranda, by which 
you may judge of the utility of the whole. 
In the firft place, then, people of fafhion will pleafe to 


forget Nature as much as poflible, 





Such of them as have not had the advantage of keeping in prac- 
tice the rules of a polite education, during the fummer months, 
at fome of the Watering-places, will have been apt to let the rufticit 
of nature creep upon them. They may have learned feveral bad ha- 
bits, which they muft now by all means forget; fuch as, laughing at 
a merry, or crying at a moving tale; being themfelves happy with 
happinefs, or fad with forrow; being pleafed with the attentions of 
others, or pleafing others by their attentions; in fhort, a great many 
fincerities which might do well enough in the country, but which, 
like other natural productions, the winter always kills, among people 
of fafhion, in a town, 
They will, fecondly, remember to 


forget their Country-acquaintance, 





They may have received or beftowed many rural civilities, which it 
would be very improper to recollect here, and may meet with bows 
and curtefies from very odd or very good fort of people, (for the terms 
are nearly fynonymous), which they are to return only with a broad 
ftare of furprife at the freedom ufed with them. If they have been 
fo rufticated as not to find courage for that, the thing may be accom- 
plifhed by forgetting their eye-fght, for which purpofe they may re- 
{ume their opera-glafles, which it is probable have lain quietly in their 
drawers fince their departure from town. 

It is a memorandum fimilar to the above, to put them in mind that 
married perfons of both fexes are to 


forget their Hufbands, Wives, and Children. 


There is a manifeft indecorum, of rather, perhaps, indecency, in the 
remembrance of fuch connections, of which no truly polite perfon 
’ will ever be guilty. 

A direCtion fomewhat akin to this is that of 





forgetting their Fortunes, 





of which the remembrance, when it interferes with the demands of 
pleafure, or of gaiety, is one of the moft vulgar and mechanical 
things in the world. It will, at any rate, be time enough to indulge 
it at the end of the feafon, when they may poflibly be put in mind 
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of it by other people. As they are, indeed, uniformly to fhun all 
plebeian qualities, it is indifpenfable for them to 





forget their Modefty. 


A proper confidence in ourfelves is one of the trueft marks of having 
lived among perfons of condition. Neither knowledge, genius, va- 
lour, or virtue can beftow it; ’tis fo purely the gift of fafhion and fa- 
fhionable fociety, that the want of it is an abfolute difqualification for 
the privileges which attend them. 

Under this head of mental endowments, I may fuggeft the pro- 
priety of 
forgetting their Religion. ; 





It is poflible that in the country they may have given way to fome 
vulgar prejudices, which it were highly improper to retain in town, 
It may not be amifs, however, to inform them, in this place, what 
they might otherwife have fcrupled to believe, that the Church has of 
late become a place of fafhionable refort in Edinburgh; and, what is 
{till more odd, that fine people actually attend to the fermon The 
eloquence of fome of our preachers, like the dagger of Macbeth, has 


’  murder’d fleep” there; for which reafon, it will not be fo conve- 


nient as formerly, to go thither after a late fupper, or a long party at 
whift. 
In point of external Qualities, the Ladies are to 





forget their Complexions, 


In the morning they are to be much paler, and in the evening much 
more blooming than they were inthe country. If other people re- 
member them from the one period to the other, there is no help for it: 
as things go now, it does not much fignify. Very fine Ladies may 
fometimes forget to drefs at all; it will fhow eafe, and a certain con- 
tempt for their company, to which people of high fafhion are intitled, 

On the fubject of Drefs, 1 may add, by way of caution, that the La- 
dies would do well 





not to forget themfelves, 


I don’t mean this in the common acceptation of the phrafe, which it 


may be fometimes very proper and convenient todo, What I mean 
is fimply to put them in mind, that a lady in town, in the modern 
drefs, takes up fo much more room than fhe does in the country, that 
very ferious confequences might enfue from her not attending to the 
{pace which fhe neceflarily occupies. An acquaintance of mine who 
is fomewhat of an antiquarian obferved to me, what an opinion our 
great-grandchildren might be led to form of the fize of the ladies 
heads towards the clofe of the 18th century, if any of the fafhion- 
able Hats fhould happen to be preferved in the cabinets of the curious. 
But, in reply, I defired him to take notice, that they would be fet 
right as to the dimenfions of the race by examining the Walking-fticks 
of the men, which are juft as much below the medium ftandard as 
the Hats of the other fex are beyond it. By the Hats they might con- 
jecture us to be a breed of Patagoniaus; by the Sticks, they would 
conclude us to be a generation of Laplanders, 

But | find I am wandering from my fubject. I muft put myfelf in 
mind, that it is time to conclude this hafty fcrawl, by having the ho- 
nour to fubfcribe myfelf, with all poflible confideration and refpect, 

SIR, 
Your moft obedient and 
Moft devoted humble Servant, 
MEMORY MODISH, 


Next Saturday will be publifhed N° LIL, 














